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Speech of J. G. Palfrey. 


Extracts from the Speech of J. G. Palfrey, 
of Massachusetts, on the Political Aspect 


the Whole on the state of the Union, Junu- 
ary 26th, 1848. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


What next? Look at your Cherokee trou- 
bles, and your Setninole War. One of those 
misfortunes of the Cherokees, which led to 
your driving them off at the cost of the na- 
tional honour in the violation of sixteen trea- 
ties, was, that they were charged with har- 
bouring — slaves. The same was the 
gréat sin of the Seminoles in Florida, expiated 
in a stubborn conflict of seven years’ dura- 
tion, at the price of | know not how many 
lives, and of at least twenty millions of dollars, 
(and nobody knows how much more,) of which 
we of the North had to pay our share, sooner 
than Southern slaves should get away from 
their owners. 

But time is wasting, and | must pass entire- 
ly over many things, and lightly over many 
others. As to this Political Aspect of the 
Slave Question, how has it dealt with our 
right of petition, and our freedom of speech 
and of the press—the two last belonging to the 
inheritance of our Anglo-Saxon manhood, the 
former commonly recognized in the poorest 
vassal that crouches before a oe? throne. 
For several years, the petitions of our consti- 
tuents for the redress of what they felt to be 
offensive grievances were contemptuously 
thrown back by a standing regulation of this 
House ; and now thé most that we have gain- 
ed is, that they may go into the hands of the 
Committee on this District, which Committee, 
it is just as well understood as if it were for- 
mally set down and ordained in your rules 
and orders, is to do its office by simply bury- 
ing them out of sight, and taking care that 
they be no more heard of forever, 

Liberty of speech and liberty of the press, 
what are they worth in nearly half of the 


States of this Union, if one would exercise 





the Slave Question. In Committee of 
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them in relation to the great, moral, social, 
and political question of the time? On that 
subject, within those borders, who does not 
know that a man is not to k or print his 
mind, except at peril of life and limb? Nor 
does personal liberty, in certain circumstances, 
fare better. By the Constitution of Massachu- 
setis, established in 1780, people of colour are 
citizens of that Commonwealth, as much as 
whites. And by the Federal Constitution, 
which went into operation in 1789, all “ citi- 
zens of each State are entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.”—By the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, | say, freedom is universal within her 
limits, and citizenship has nothing to do with 
colour. There was never an act of Emanci- 
pation in that Commonwealth. Emancipation 
took place by force of the organiclaw. Three 
years after its adoption, a coloured man pro- 
ted a white for assault and batlery. The 
act was admitted, but justified on the ground 
that the black was a slave, and that the assault 
was the lawful chastisement of the master. 


The court held, that under the clause of the 


Bill of Rights declaring that “ all men are born 
free and equal, and have certain natural, es- 
inalienable rights, among which 
may be reckoned the right of enjoying and de- 
fending their lives and liberties,” (language 
almost copied from that written by a Virginia 
pen in the Declaration of Independence,) no 
such relations as those of master and slave 
could subsist in Massachusetts. The master 
was convicted and fined, arf Slavery took its 
last leave of her jurisdiction. 

The coloured citizen of Massachusetts goes 
on his lawful occasions to a Southern State, 
with just as good a Constitutional right to tread 
its soil in security and at will, as the heir of 
its own longest and proudest lineage, But not 
only is he forbidden by a pseudo-legislation of 
the place to land there in freedom, he is not 
permitted even to remain in freedom on board 
the ship that has conveyed him. He is forced 
on shore to a prison ; and when he is discharg- 
ed and departs, it is on the payment of a ran- 
som, called the expense of his detention. If 
he comes a second time, he is scourged. Ifa 
third, he is sold’ into perpetual Slavery. So 
decrees the so-called law. Massachusetts, was 
uneasy to have her unoffending citizens treat- 
ed thus. She remonstrated, but to no pur- 
pose, except to draw down fresh insult. She 
could not, nor did she desire, to escape the 
responsibility of adopting all means in her 
power for their protection. She sent one of 
her most respected citizens, a man of admira- 
ble wisdom, discretion, dignity, and purity of 
character,-simply to try the question of the 
validity of those provisions which South Caro- 


that one of her own eminent sons, who had 
had cognizance of it on the supreme tribunal 
of the nation, had said, “on the unconstitu- 
tionality of the law, it is not too much to say, 
that it will not bear argument.”* 

A new Political Aspect of the Slave Ques- 
tion was now disclosed. The siave question 
had closed the doors of the Federal courts, to 
which it belonged to extend the security the 
Federal Constitution had assured. ‘The Mas- 
sachusetts lawyer could not reach the bench 
before which he would have pleaded for the 
liberty and rights of Massachusetts freemen. — 
Nor only so. The slave question had yet 
further aspects for himself. He was expelled, 
and sent home with indignity, if it were possi- 
ble for indignity to reach such aman. And 
laws, so called, were forthwith enacted, mak- 
ing it highly penal henceforward to seek legal 
redress, in that region, under such circum- 
stances, for the extremest outrages offered to 
a New England freeman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no present remedy. 
It may be we shall see hereafter, that these 
dismal transactions are not merely to be de- 
plored, It is such extravagances that attract 
aitention, arouse indolence, and excite to ac- 
tion. It isa method of Providence, to provide 
for the ultimate overthrow of great evils, by the 
practical development of theirenormity. The 
exc@gs of an abuse conducts it to its fate. | 
said to Mr. Hoar, when I welcomed him back, 
that I couff not wholly regret the annoyances 
he had endured, for they seemed to belong to 
that blackest darkness that just precedes the 
day. I believe it was so; and that while the 
pen of History was recording that shameful 
chapter, the pen of Destiny was writing the 
certain and not distant downfall of the oppres- 
sive and insolent institution. 


Then came, for the strengthening and per- 
petuation of Slavery, the disastrous measure 
of the annexation of Texas, with its long train 
of political aspects of the slave question, long 
enough already, and still stretching far away 
into the unknown and threatening fflure. The 
first fruit of that proceeding was the repeal of 
the tariff act of 1842; a measure which took 
the bread from the mouths of thousands of the 
working-men of the free States, and a measure 
carried by two votes cast at the other end of 
this building, by men who had no more Con- 
stitutional right to come in and act upon our 
affairs, than any two who might have been 
brought over from England, or France, or 
Algiers. . The next blossoming of the tree was 
in the pending war with Mexico. Gentlemen 
please themselves with making distinctions be- 





* Opinion of Judge Johnson, August 7th, 1823, in 
the case of Henry Elkison vs, Francis Deliesseling, 


lina persisted in affirming to be law, though | sheriff of Charleston district. 











—But nobody, I 


all the newspapers extol, thought he could set 


fire to a barrel of gunpowder, and extinguish the natural inferiority of the negro race, (page 
it when half consumed. He has lived to rue'7.) He has no doubt examined, and knows 


the failure of the hopeful experiment. We, 
have spent an hundred millions of dollars,| 
and are going on spending. No matter for the 
money, if it had only been buried in the deep | 
blue sea, “deeper than did ever plummet 
sound,” instead of being used to purchase so 
much disgrace and mischief. But it has been 
made to carry widowhood and orphanage into 
thousands of the homes of a sister Republic, 
the homes of men and women who never in- 
jured us. It has been made to carry widow- 
hood and orphanage into thousands of our own 
American homes—to write a chapter in our 
history for the execration and loathing of the 
civilized and Christian world, and the bitter 
shame of our own wiser posterity. 

Of a system which leads to such political 
results—for, following the gentleman from 
North Carolina, I have not spoken of it as a 
question of justice or humanity—that gentle- 
man is the elaborate apologist ; and the gentle- 
man from Maryland thinks that it ought to be 
regarded with respect and deference. The 
geutleman from North Carolina said, (pages 5, 
6,) that it is miscalled a “ peculiar institution,” 
for that it is “ natural among men,” and pre- 
* vails widely throughout the earth. I think he 
has been reading Rousseau, and learned from 
his fantastic dreams that the savage state is 
the natural and blissful state of man. Rather 
he has been reading Hobbes, and has adopted 
from that vigorous champion of arbitrary pow- 
er the doctrine that might makes right, apd in 
his school has contracted a love for Si¥ery 
and force, and all that condition ef humanity 
which, in his nervous but not dainty language, 
the philosopher describes as “ without arts, 
without letters, without manners, without so- 
ciety, and the life of man solitary, disturbed, 
nasty, brutish, and short.” | am not so for- 
getful of the state of things in the ancient Re- 


publics, and in the cultivated communities of|how to dispose of the phenomenon of the 
the Southern section of this country, as to af-| French mulatto, Alexandre Dumas, that mira- 


firm that Slavery cannot co-exist with a high 
civilization. But they have no natural or pro- 
per affinity. It is only by force of earlier 
events that they are brought into contact.— 
Slavery ig,patural to man, just as it is natural 
to him to drape himself with fig-leaves and 
bear-skins. As his rude nature is developed, 
he invents better arts and tends to a better 
culture. Liberty, justice, humanity, are na- 
tural to man, just as it is natural to him to 
learn to calculate eclipses, and build marble 
palaces, and make books of science and poe- 
try, and surround himself with the charms and 

races of a refined society. And where is 

lavery the “ practice of mankind?” Among 
the highly cultivated communities of the race 1 
In England? In France? Or in Mozam- 
bique and Guinea? Sweden, Holland, and 
Denmark, have at length closed the procession 
of the civilized nations that have abandoned it. 
Out of these United States, | know not that 
it exists in any part of Christendom, except 
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aid U9 causept that wa.| Brazil and the Spanish Colonies. And in 
‘tke it, doubts that, if-Texas)theése colonies its form is much milder than 
had not been annexed, war would not have with us, Of its condition in half-civilized Bra- 
taken place.—Mr. Calhoun, whose sagacity | zil I cannot speak. 


Again: The gentleman urged, to this point, 


how to expose, the seeming paradox of those 
ingenious men who have held that the balance 
of power was shified, and the sceptre of the 
world passed from the coloured to the white 
race, some twenty-four centuries ago, at the 
capture of Babylon by the Persians; and | 
presume he settles that question rightly. 

{Mr. Clingman interrupted, and was under- 
stood to say be had referred to the 
and relied on the formation of the 
skull.] 

The gentleman speaks of the Egyptians. 
Undoubtedly he has attended to the curious 
hint in Herodotus, bearing on that question. 
The gentleman quotes Appian, a writer not 
commonly in the hands of professed scholars. 
He is a reader of Polybius, and has weighed 
his merits, and those of the other great mas- 
ters in that department of composition in such 
exact critical scales as to feel justified in plac- 
ing him at the head of the list in respect to 
political sagacity, (page 6.) He cannot have 
overlooked that singular passage in so com- 
mon an author as Herodotus, in which the old 
chronicler has been thought to say, that the 
ancient Egyptians, the remote source perhaps 
of Greek civilization, were woolly-headed ne- 
groes. I will not defend that interpretation of 
his words. 
your high-flying Abolitionists of the present 
day ; it has been received by grave and plod- 
ding English and German doctors, who read, 
and pondered, and smoked, and annotated, 
long before such a lusus nature as the Ame- 
rican Abolitionist was ever heard of. The 
gentleman has, of course, determined the com- 
plexion of the gygat captain of antiquity, the 
Carthaginian Hannibal, and knows how far it 
resembled that of the Lybians and Nubians 
whom he led to twenty years’ triumphs over 
the sharp-beaked eagles of Rome. He sees 
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cle of prolific genius. He can show that no 
stress is to be 
the American Frederick Douglass, now of 
Rochester, New York, ten years ago a wretch- 
ed slave, picking up scraps of leaves of the 
Bible in the gutters of Baltimore to teach him. 
self to read, then working three years on the 
wharves of New Bedford, without a day’s 
schooling, I presume, in his life; yet “now 
speaking and writing the English language 
with a force and an eloquence which, | hesi- 
tate not to say, would do no discredit to any 
gentlemen on this floor. But I do not discuss 
the question whether the negro inferiority is 
to be traced to a congenital incapacity, or to 
the depression and low culture of many gene- 
rations. It is a great problem. I have not 
time forit. It is too intricate and vast. Nor, 
determined either way, would it have any ma- 
terial connection with the main question | have 
in hand, or directly bear on any measures now 
in the contemplation of this Committee. | 
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But it is no invention of any of 






aid on such a case as that of 





have, been but stepping aside @ little way in 
the gentleman’s track, 


(To be continued.) 





New Jersey Lunatic Asylum.—The Luna- 


tic Asylum, which the State of New Jersey 


has caused to be erected, in the vicinity of 


Trenton, is now nearly completed, and the 


members of the Legislature paid it a visit in a 
body, on the 10th ult. A correspondent of 
the Newark Daily Advertiser furnishes the 
following description of the edifice :—** The 
building is constructed of the brown stone 
from a neighbouring quarry, rough hewn, at 
a cost of about $80,000—a sum incredibly 
small to a practical observer. Its form is not 
easily described, not falling under any of the 
five orders of architecture, but it is most ad- 
mirably planned for light, ventilation, and ca- 
pacity, The entrance is gained through a 
showy porch, into ample hallsewith commend- 
ably high arched ceilings ; thence into spaci- 
ous reception rooms, wards, dormitories, bath- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms, &c. The establish- 
ment is heated by’ four. large steam boilers in 
the basements, which send the steam thrqugh 
a bewildering number of pipes running through 
and almost filling the whole length of the 
basement, the air of which is heated by them, 
and then passes up to warm the rooms and 
halls above. This is the most admirable, 
though not the cheapest, arrangement of the 
kind I have ever seen—far more salubrigus 
than the hot air we breathe from ordinary fur- 
naces, which is burned and deprived of its vital 
principle by its passage over red hot surfaces. 
The rooms are delightfully warmed, lighted, 
and ventilated, and all the windows are guard- 
ed with shields of ornamental iron work, to 
save the frantic lynatic from danger. In the 
garret are four cast iron cisterns, each of 
twelve hundred gallons capacity, which are 
kept filled with water for the supply of the 
building from a spring at the foot of the hill 
—a stream from which also furnishes the pow- 
er to pump it up to this height.— Presb. 





Alligators in Western Africa. 


‘During my residence at Mansu, about fifty 
miles from Cape Coast Castle, | was engaged 
in building a house. One morning | sent out 
the school boys t@ collect some bamboos for 
the purpose of erecting a fence. In the course 
of their search for them, they discovered the 
nest of an aligator, which they robbed of its 
eggs. These eggs are thought to be a great 
delicacy, ‘and are anxiously sought afier by 
the rich. These, therefore, were distributed 
amongst the chiefs and principal people ; and 
I, being thought a person of some consequence, 
had two given me as my ot 5 On their be- 
ing brought to me, my curiosity was excited 
to see this nest, and | asked the boys to show 
me the place where they had found it. They 
accordingly took me to the place. The alli- 
gators had chosen the root of a large tree, 
around which grow a great number of the gi- 
gantic climbers so common in tropical coun- 
tries, ‘The nest was composed of loose veget- 
able matter, which they had collected tigeiner 
from the ground around the tree, and which 
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was so carefully done that one would have 
thought it had been swept. They had then 
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shall he take care of the church of God ”— ture and form a nucleus around which the lime 
Our Discreuine. in the mass would accumulate, and cement the 












































drawn it among those large climbers, and mat- —— sand in the immediate neighbourhood: this 
ted it so firmly together that it resembled a For “The Friend.” | would go on for a time, when a portion of the 
piece of coarse felt ; and it was with great dif- AUSTRALIA sand which covered the shrubbery being thus 


ficulty that it could be separated in order to 
obtain the eggs. The heap thus formed, con- 
sisted of at least a large wagon load of this 
vegetable matter, and the heat was so great, 
arising from the fermentation and gradual de- 
cay of the mass, that it was with difficulty that 
] could bear my hand in it for five minutes at 
atime. In this we se6 the goodness of God 
manifested towards even this portion of fis 
creation, in directing their instinct to avail 
itself of the steady heat generated by the fer- 
mentation of a mass of decomposing vegetable 
matier, constructed by itself, for the purposes 
of incubation. 

Alligators are very numerous in this part of 
the world, both in what are here called salt 
ponds (which are small lakes separated from 
the sea by a sand-bank, through which the 
salt water runs) and rivers. In size they 
vary according to their age. The longest are 
from ten to twelve feet long. They are not 
generally dangerous to man; for I have often 
seen scores of people for hours together in the 
waiter, fishing and bathing, where these crea- 
tures are numerous, and have sometimes bath- 
ed myself in the same places. 

This animal seems to be endowed with a 
large share of cunning. When walking along 
the banks of these salt ponds, | have frequent- 
ly been amused to see the adroitness with which 
they endeavour to catch wild fowl, which 
abound there. The birds of the wading tribe 
collect their food, by going into the water ; and 
while they are thus engaged, the alligators 
will keep just outside of them, in deep water, 
with only the tip of their nose, and their two 
eyes, which project beyond their head, just 
above the water, watching until they think it 
within their reach, when they suddenly seize 
their prey. Should the bird keep very close 
to the shore, the alligator will sink into the 
water very gently, and proceed under the wa- 
ter until it again comes opposite the bird, when 
it will rise with the same imperceptible mo- 
tion, and without causing the smallest ripple. 
I have seen as many as eight or ten of them 
thus watching one bird. At other times they 
get out of the water, and stretch themselves 
on a sunny bank, where they contrive to catch 
flies by opening their mouths and causing a 
kind of saliva to exude from their tongues, 
which soon attracts great quantities of flies, 
and which they secure by suddenly shutting 
their mouths. I have often seen them thus 
engaged ; and, on one occasion, | succeeded in 
getting within a few yards of one whose hor- 
rible jaws were. thus open, and shot at it ; but 
the gun being loaded with small shot only, I 
did not succeed in killing it.—Robert Brook- 
ing. 


cemented, the remainder, which would still 
be loose, might by some peculiar eddy of the 
wind, iphall by hills or dales formed in the 
meantime, {in the adjacent drifting sands,] be 
driven to some other spot, leaving only the 
portions which had become consolidated, and 
which have now every appearance of petrified 
trees. I am still more inclined to believe this 
to have been the case from having seen simi- 
lar tubes, on the western side Spencer’s 
Gulf, with the wood actually filling them.” 

The natiyes of New Holland are eens 
represented as a very stupid race, yet travel- 
lers among them, occasionally notice traits of 
ingenuity and contrivance. At Ross’s Creek, 
our explorers found “ a trellis, erected by the 
natives and used by them to capture birds. 
The trellis is formed by seven slender sticks, 
two of which are fixed in the ground about 5 
or 6 feet apart, and rise about 4 feet ; the tops 
of these are connected by a third, whilst the 
remaining four are placed Pe across. 
At about 4 feet from the trellis a hollow is 
formed, which is screened by small branches 
of trees that rise about 2 feet from the ground, 
and a small hole is left at the back through 
which a native creeps, and thus concealed, 
places the first and second finger of his left 
hand across his lips, which are slightly open- 
ed, and, by drawing in his breath, he makes 
a chirp that calls birds, which, thus en- 
ticed, perch on the trellis-work. ‘The native, 
concealed in the small bower, dexterously 
places a noose, attached to a long slender stick 
held.in the right hand, round the neck of any 
bird that may settle on the trellis, and draws 
it into the bower.” 

If this is not so bold, it is at any rate a more 
delicate operation than the throttling of a wild 
bull by the lasso of the Californian, and it ele- 
vates the New Hollander many degrees above 
the pitiable being whom we used to have re- 
presented as greedily feasting upon the inha- 
bitants of rotten logs and teeming ant-hills. 

On the nineteenth day of their tour the 
party came upon another of the phenomena of 
Australian scenery—a level tract covered with 
calcareous * biscuit, of various sizes, some be- 
ing small and some of a considerable size ; 
each piece was nearly circular. They ap- 
peared to be formed by the deposit of lime 
held in solution -by shoal water. There is a 
nucleus for each, round which the lime is de- 
posited in successive layers.” The Deputy 
Surveyor ought to have told us the dimensions 
of the “ biscuit-plain.” 

Three days after, they “encamped on the 
borders of another plain covered with biscuit 
(Tufa), about 3 miles from the coast ;” but the 
extent of the plain is not stated. 

On the 26th day, the Journal announces a 
better country: “Ig the last few miles the 
improvement had increased rapidly, and we 
were fairly in a country of volcanic origin. 
One mile ‘Bie the place where we had break- 
fasted his Excellency noticed some volcanic 
rocks. We pursued our course through luxu- 










































Ifa man would travel in search of strange 
things he could hardly pitch upon a more fa- 
vourable region for the indulgence of the pro- 
pensity than New Holland. By far the larger 
portion of that peculiar country is still an un- 
known land; but, year by year, adventurous 
and eT ee are enlarging the boun- 
daries of our knowledge respecting it, and 
bringing to view fresh novelties and objects of 
wonderment. 

Among those to whom the public has of lat- 
ter time been indebted for curious and valuable 
contributions to its stock of information, not 
the least prominent is G. Grey—the Governor 
of South Australia—who, accompanied by 
Burr—the Deputy. Surveyor General—has 
effected the exploration of an unknown portion 
of the South-eastern Coast of his dominion. 

The wants of the Australians grow with 
their growth, and the narrow limits of their 
predecessors no longer content them. Fresh 
acquisitions of territory are contioually re- 
quired for the cultivation of their corn and the 
pasturage of their increasing flocks. Much 
of the country is sterile, and the fertile tracts, 
being scattered and ofign secluded, have to be 
sought out, chiefly at the public expense. For 
rr is the difficult nature of the country, and 
so much has the animosity of the natives been 
excited, that adventurers, unprotected by the 
force of numbers and deadly weapons, are 
fearful of traversing the wilds of Australia ; 
besides which, the dry and unproductive des- 
erts, which separate the fertile tracts from each 
other, render ample provision of food, and 
sometimes even water, needful, with an expen- 
sive and cumbersome equipage of wagons and 
beasts of burden. 

The Governor had the satisfaction of disco- 
vering, “ the south-eastern portion of the pro- 
vince to be at least as fertile as any other 
known portions of that colony ;” and that “this 
part of the coast contains three bays, one of 
which has been ascertained to afford good an- 
chorage to small vessels, even in the winter 
season, and there is reason to suppose 
that the other two will be found to possess the 
same advantage.” 

The Deputy Surveyor kept a Journal of the 
tour in which the various peculiarities of the 
region are duly noticed. On the seventh day 
of their travels they came to a Sand-patch. 
Australian sand-patches, he says, “ are rather 
remarkable, for they have the appearance of 
trees or shrubs composed of stone. On in- 
spection I found that these stone shrubs were 
‘invariably hollow, and in several cases when 
| examined the inside of these tubes the ap- 
pearance was that of a cast, taken from the 
stems or branch of a tree; this leads me to 
believe that the sand-patches have been formed 
as follows:—A shrubbery, similar to those at 
present seen on the sand-hills, has at some 
former period been wholly, or in part, covered 
with drifting sand, the trees thus covered would 
naturally die, the dead wood absorb the mois- 





We are concerned that the management of 
our Christian Discipline be not committed to 
hands unclean ; particularly of such who allow 
or connive at undue liberties in their own chil- 
dren or families. “Ifa man,” said the Apos- 
tle, “ know not how to rule his own house, how 
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riant forests, and at 2 p.m. passed a small 
flat which presented a remarkable appearance ; 
the whole surface was bristled with rocks, 
which stood up from 1 to 12 inches, and might 
be considered Alpine ranges in miniature ; they 
were of coral-limestone. At 3p. m., I called 
the attention of his Excellency to what ap- 
peared to be a chasm in the rock, and which 
was about 200 yards to the left of our line of 
route ; we made off towards it, and discovered 
it to be a [natural] well of pure water, of an 
oval form, the longest diameter of which was 
80 yards, the shortest 70 yards, with perpen- 
dicular or overhanging cliffs. Our tether 
ropes wcre immediately put in requisition, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the depth of this 
singular well. A large stone was tied at one 
end of the line, which was let down from the 
cliff ; the stone sunk immediately, and the bot- 
tom was reached at 132 feet, namely, 284 feet 
from the crest of the cliff to the surface of the 
water, and 103} feet for the depth of the wa- 
ter. This however can give but a poor idea 
of the depth of the water in the centre, as the 
place where we measured it was close to the 
edge. This well is situated in a level coun- 
try, and there is no indication of it until one 
approaches close. The rock is a coral-lime- 
stone, and the water, although of an inky blue 
when seen from above, is perfectly pure and 
fresh. 

“ At 1 mile S. E. we came to another well, 
similar to that just mentioned, except that it 
was divided into two portions by a narrow 
rock that sloped graduallyto the water, which 
could thus be reached with little difficulty.” 
Thirteen miles more brought them to “ the 
head station of Messrs. Arthur.” The nature 
and design of the station is not mentioned ; but 
there they found another natural well, the wa- 
ter in which, “ near the edge, was 156 feet in 
depth ; Arthur said there were several similar 
wells within a mile or two of the station, but 
that he was not aware of the existence of the 
large one which we had passed in the afier- 
noon.” 

Next day “his Excellency with Mr, Ar- 
thur visited some caverns in the neighbour- 
hood, and procured from one of them many 
bones and teeth belonging to the kangaroo, 
opossum, wambat, and dog. Some of the 
teeth were very large, and must have belonged 
to animals far exceeding in size those of the 
same species which are met with at the pre- 
sent time. During the absence of his Exce!- 
lency, | walked round to see several wells 
similar to those we had met with on the pre- 
ceding day. One of them has been converted 
by Mr. Arthur intoa sheep-waste. The sheep 
are driven down an inclined road cut through 
the coral-limestone, which is very soft and 
easy to work before being exposed to the at- 
mosphere ; when properly cleaned, the sheep 
pass up another inclined road, which is arch- 
ed over on the opposite side of the well. After 
breakfast we rode to Mount Schanck, tethered 
our horses at the foot of the mountain, and 
ascended on foot. This mountain rises at an 
angle of about 45° for about 600 feet from a 

aratively level country, and attains the 
altitude of 800 or 900 feet above the sea level. 
There are three distinct craters: the principal 
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one is 500 yards in diameter ; the crater to| by the supposition that they have either never 


the E. is about one-third as high as the prin- 
cipal one, and 200 yards across; that to the 
S. is rather more elevated than the eastern 
one, and about 250 yards across. The small 
craters are on the slope of the main crater ; 
they are all nearly circular; there is no water 
in either of them, but they are covered with 
rich vegetation on the inner and outer slopes. 
From the rim of the main crater there isa 
very extensive view ; many of the hills in New 
South Wales about Cape Bridgewater are 
plainly visible. Atthe base of Mount Schanck, 
to the S. E. and 8S. W., there is a large mass 
of cellular wacke, which is generally bare 
and rises abruptly above the plain, with a wall 
nearly perpendicular about 6 or 8 feet in 
height. The wall has much the appearance 
of having formed a sea beach. The basalt, 
or cellular wacke, in some places formed 
dykes in the inner slope of the crater, where 
it contrasted beautifully with the vegetation, 
which on either side of the walls of bare rock 
reached from the top to the bottom of the 
slope. The crater was inhabited by numerous 
animals, the traces of which were plainly visi- 
ble. The lava | obtained was nearly black, 
and in irregular masses. 


(To be eontinued.y 
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From the National Era. 


The Eleventh Commandment. 


In a late publication of Leigh Hunt’s, bear- 
ing the quaint title of * A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla, or Sweets from Sicily in parti- 
cular and Pastoral Poetry in general,” we find 
an excellent story. 

A Bishop, more remarkable for pride and 
covetousness, than for any of the Christian 
graces which are supposed to belong to the 
occupants of Episcopal Palaces oT was 
waited upon by one of his inferior clergy, and 
solicited to aid some poor people who were 
suffering from want. His lordship listened 
with ill-suppressed impatience, and declined 
doing anything for these starving members of 
his flock. The poor Priest, moved with indig- 
nation, finally tuld him that he feared he did 
not know his eleven commandments. 

“ «Eleven commandments!’ cried the Bish- 
op ; why, fellow, you are drunk. Whoever 
heard of an eleventh commandment? Depart, 
or you shall be put in the stocks.’ 

* «Put your own drunken pride and cruelty 
in the stocks,’ retorted the good Priest, anger- 
ed beyond his Christian patience, and prepar- 
ing to return to the sufferers for whom he had 
pleaded in vain. ‘I say there are eleven com- 
mandments, not ten, and that it were well for 
such flocks as ‘you govern, if it were added, 
as it ought to be, to the others over the tables 
in church. Does your lordship remember— 
do you in fact know anything at all of Him 
who came on earth to do good to the poor and 
woful, and who said, ‘ Behold I give unto you 
a new commandment, LovE ONE ANOTHER.’” 

The English Bishop is not alone in his ig- 
norance. The conduct of too many of the 
clergy of all sects in our own country, on the 
question of slavery, can only be accounted for 


learned, or forgotten the Eleventh command- 
ment. 
J. G. W. 





Russia—The Cholera.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg, of the 3d of January, represents the 
cholera as being much less malignant than it 
was in 1831 and 1832, and as becoming weak- 
er in its attacks as it advances northward. It 
was expected at St. Petersburg, and every pre- 
paration was made to it. At Moscow, 
fram the 5th to the 11th ult. there were 119 
cases, and 54 deaths. In the eastern portion 
of the empire, the governments of Kasan and 
Orenburg have suffered most. ‘The Cossacks 
of the Oural have also béen great sufferers. 
After acting for some time upon the above two 
provinces, the malady has extended to the 
North and West, and gained the centre, in 
which last portion of the empire Toulr has 
suffered the most, having: had 782 cases and 
246 deaths. At Kalouga there have been 78 
cases and 37 deaths. At this time the disease 
is raging in the western provinces bordering 
upon Turkey and Gallicia, It makes the 
same eccentric movements as in 183}. Thus, 
having once entirely ceased at Orel about the 
middle of November, it has again made its 
appearance there with fatal effects. Hitherto 
the eastern quarters have, next to the Cauca- 
sus, suffered the most cruelly. It is said that 
the Russian army in the Caucasus has sus- 
tained numerous losses, and even the moun- 
taineers themselves have not been spared.— 
London Globe. 





Gunpowder Trumpet.—The Scientific Me- 
chanic says, that Robert Wallace, of St. John, 
New Brunswick, recently constructed a brass 
trumpet, about five feet long, with a bell 
mouth, the latter two feet eight inches in dia- 
meter. The instrument is fitted tightly on. 
the end of a loaded musket, on the discharge 
of which a very loud noise is produced, simi- 
lar to that resulting from a cannon of large 
calibre. Such an instrument must prove to 
be useful and economical, on board of ships 
and at light house stations, for the purpose of 
making signals in foggy weather, or in the 
night time, or upon occasions of distress. 





Periwinkles.—Myriads of periwinkles have 
been found attached to the sides of the foun- 
tain basins in Trafalgar-square, London. As 
they must have been derived with the water 
from the depths of the Artesian wells which 
supply the fountains, the phenomenon is of 
interest to naturalists.—Late Paper. 





The person whose imagination is mystified 
by anger, may be compared to a man in a 
fog, who sees imperfections in every indivi- 
dual at a short distance from him ; but is not 
aware that his own perfect symmetry as a 
man, is as much impaired by the same cause, 
which operates to the disadvantage of others. 

As low as the scale of condescension to 
men of low-degree, is depressed, proportion- 
ately high will the opposite scale of dignity 
and greatness rise. ' 
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For‘ The Friend.” |sonal enemy. An uncle of the prisoner, who| close of a season of religious retirement in 
was also one of the justices, gave him liberty | which his mind had been afresh clothed with 
the evening after his commitment, to return to| holy joy, he exclaimed with deep feeling, 
his own house. During the night he was|‘“ Now | am prepared to adopt the language, 
brought into great distress, believing it would | Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
be his duty on the following day to visit his| gone, the flowers appear ox the earth, the time 
enemy John Stephens, the justice. It was aj of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
time of severe conflict, for he knew that if| of the turtle is heard in our land!” 
again committed, his uncle would not interfere} Afier this he was generally confined to his 
for his release. He was however strengthen- | bed, often engaged in secret intercession, and 
ed to give up to the Divine requiring, and/| sustained by the evidence that a mansion in 
went, leaving his wife in great affliction of| heaven was prepared for him. He was re- 
mind, who yet encouraged him to obedience. | markably dipped into the state of our religious 
William Dewsbury had that day an appointed | Society, and the need of members being more 
meeting at Sedbury, which this afflicted woman | thoroughly baptized, to qualify them for the 
attended. After the ing closed, she} work of their day. Hestated his belief that a 
tarried at the house, and William also; who/| season was approaching, wherein the Society 
seemed under exercise, and continued walking} would be sifted, even those of the foremost 
backward and forward in a long passage. At} ranks ; and it would ‘be proved individually, 
last William who was personally unacquaint-|on whose side each was. He had seen in that 
ed with her, came, and laying his hand on/| light, which had never deceived him, that 
her head, said, “* Woman, thy sorrow is great ; | those who stood firm on the right foundation, 
I sorrow with thee.” He resumed his walk | would yet see a brighter day. 
for a time, and then returning added, “* Now| On the morning of the 23d of Sixth month, 
the time is come, that those who marry must | he appeared to be somewhat relieved in some 
be as though they married not, and those who/| of his symptoms, and about noon seemed to 
have husbands as though they had none ; for | sink into a peaceful sleep, from which he never 
the Lord calls for all to be offered up.” She|awoke. His memorial states, “ Without any 
had told no one of her troubles, and knowing | apparent motion except a slight movement of 
that it was the Lord who had thus brought} those lips which had lately been employed in 
that great minister into sympathy with her in| acknowledging himself a monument of Divine 
her distress, she took fresh courage, renewed | mercy, his spirit was released.” 
her hope, and went home rejoicing in tribula-| He had lived for more than 82 years, and 
tion. At her habitation she found her husband, | during the greater portion of that period, his 
who had performed the duty laid on him ; had | time and his talents, were mainly employed in 
been kindly received by John Stephens ; and | fulfilling the work assigned him in the minis- 
had now returned to “bless his household.” | try of the Gospel, and in endeavouring to win 
Quietly and comfortably, as one who hav-| souls to Christ. 
ing performed his allotted task of labour, has} ‘The following letter gives an interesting 
received his master’s approbation, and waits | account of his death : 
for the night of repose, so George Dillwyn,| “ As sad intelligence is of rapid flight, thou 
excused from much public service, seemed | wilt, perhaps, have learned, before this reaches 
waiting for the close of his earthly course. | thee, that ‘a prince and a great man has this 
He was a bright example of greenness in old|day fallen in Israel.’ Our doubly-honoured 
age,—of inward waiting on the Lord,—ofa con- | and beloved Friend George Dillwyn, has been 
stant concern to live so near the heavenly | removed by the hand of death from this scene 
spring, as daily to be refreshed by its life-giv- | of his long-continued,and very useful labours. 
ing, life-invigorating waters. His spirit was | My first impressions on hearing of the circum. 
preserved in much sweetness, and his conver-| stance were solemn, but not accompanied with 
sation was such, as adorned the doctrine of| much of the sadness produced by deep regret ; 
Christ his Saviour, He was mercifully exempt for | am fully convinced that having fought 
from the pains commonly attending ad-| the good fight, and kept the faith, his course 
vanced old age, until he fell on his way to/is finished with the approbation, and by the 
meeting, the 3d of the Second month, 1820, | appointment, of Him whose wisdom and good- 
and fractured his hip bone. He had then|ness are both without bounds. The sudden- 
nearly completed his 82nd year. This acci-|ness of the change was rather surprising, 
dent caused him to suffer much pain of body, | though it was not supposed he would continue 
and his mind was brought into a low spot, in| long with us. . . . He conversed, as I under- 
which he was tempted, tried, and afflicted. He| stand, very freely and pleasantly with those 
thought his exercise was greater than he had | around him, and said that except his lameness 
ever experienced, yet he was enabled to seek he felt as if he were well. In this situation 
after a state of deep abasement of spirit, and| he went to sleep, and never awoke, but passed 
holy resignation, until the dispensation should | away quietly, about five in the afternoon, with- 
pass away, and the true Light once more shine | out any symptoms of approaching dissolution, 
upon him. For nearly five months, he endur- | except a little unusual motion in the muscles 
ed much bodily suffering, and many seasons|of the face. I| find that the impressions of 
of close mental conflict, through all of which | others on this occasion, are similar to my own, 
the Christian graces gathered fresh bloom. | those of solemnity without sorrow. After an 
Within the last two or three weeks of his life,| unusually long pause at the tea-table, John 
he acknowledged that he had experienced con-|@ox, in a very solemn manner, expressed a 
solation and relief. ‘I find there is a comfort} short ejaculation to this effect: “ We would 
over which discase has no power.” At the| not approach Thee, with unhallowed lips, but 
















































Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 183.) 


On the afternoon of the 12th day of the 
Sixth month, 1814, whilst at home at Burling- 
ton, Sarah Dillwyn, ‘observed her husband 
sitting with such a peculiar and awful expres- 
sion of countenance, as to create an alarm 
in her affectionate heart. She immediately 
approached him, and in the kind carefulness of 
love, inquired what was the matter. In answer- 
ing her question, he said, he was very sorry 
she had disturbed him, for he had at that time 
been visited by Jaeéb Lindley’s spirit! That 
day Jacob Lindley, in usual health, had attend- 
ed his own meeting at New Garden in Chester 
county, more than 50 miles from Burlington. 
In the meeting he was engaged in a living 
powerful testimony, wherein he intimated his 
conviction, that there were those present who 
would not see ‘the light of another day, and 
added, ‘ perhaps it may be myself!’ As he 
returned to his home from a visit that after; 
noon, by a sudden jolt, he was thrown out of 
his chair into the road, and fell upon his head. 
Being a heavy man, his neck was dislocated, 
and his spirit was thereby suddenly released 
from the shackles of mortality. This anec- 
dote, which seems to demonstrate the reality of 
spiritual intercourse, is somewhat akin to those 
related in our Jast number. 

In the days of the elders who outlived George 
Fox, that valuable woman Alice Hayes, be- 
lieving herself called on to perform an impor- 
tant religious duty, was very desirous of hav- 
ing a full confirmation that she was not de- 
ceiving herself. She says, “It pleased the 
Lord to confirm it to me several ways; yet 
notwithstanding, as poor Gideon of old did 
presume to try the Lord once more; sof said 
in my heart to the Lord, Oh Lord! if thou 
wilt be pleased to send thy servant Francis 
Stamper, to this town to-morrow, then I shall 
be confirmed. ‘The morrow came, which was 
the 31st of the Eighth month, 1696,—meeting 
time came, and Friends going there, and Fran- 
cis was pot yet come ; but I had faith to believe 
he would. As I was going to meeting with 
some Friends, I felt a stop in my mind, and | 
said to them, that | would go back and tarry 
for Francis Stamper; whereat the Friends 
smiled, because he was but lately come from 
along journey. I did go back, and waited 
but a little time before he came ; and soon af- 
ter he went into a Friend’s house. | very 
well remember his words, ‘Oh how hath my 
spirit been dragged hither! I was late last 
night at London, but must go to Southgate.’” 
Strengthened by the company and unity of 
Francis Stamper, Alice Hayes, through Di- 
vine assistance, was enabled to perform the 
duty required of her, to satisfaction, and Fran- 
cis Stamper also had “ good service for his 
God.” 













































Fellowship of spirit,—internal intercourse 
with each other,—was indeed often permitted to 
the faithful, in the first gathering of our reli- 
gious Society. Honest John Roberts was in 
1674 committed to Gloucester castle, by a 
bench of justices, one of whom, was his per- 
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we feel engaged to’say, that ‘ Thy name is as 
ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins 
love thee.’ ” 

“«George’s poor widow, now a little child- 
ish, who has been very fondly and strongly 
attached to him during upwards of sixty years 
that they have been united, feels the separa- 
tion very greatly ; she obtains the sympathy 
of her friends.” 

Sarah Dillwyn lingered here below for more 
than 6 years, afier her husband had obtained 
his place in the mansions of rest. She was 
not released from this world of trouble until 
the Ist day of the Twelfth month, 1826,—be- 
ing at that time 88 years old. 

How animating, how soul-comforting, to 
contemplate the peaceful death of the devoted 
Christian! Perhaps no more fitting close can 
be made to this number than a portion of a 
* consolatory epistle to Friends in Cornwall,” 
written by that eminent minister Richard Sam- 
ble, in the prospect of immediate dissolution. 
He was on a religious visit, and being taken 
sick at Pool, in Dorsetshire, thought as to the 
outward he should see the faces of his home- 
friends and neighbours no more. 

« | send this saluation as though it was my 
last onto you; wherein I take my leave of 
you in the Lord Jesus Christ; desiring you 
may all obey the Truth, and live and die in it; 
and the many sweet and heavenly opportuni- 
ties which my soul hath had with you, is fresh 
jn my remembrance. Now, dear Friends, my 
body grows very weak, but my soul is strong 
in the Lord, who hath greatly renewed the 
lasting seal of his love unto my soul this morn- 
ing. O how could | sleep, when my heart 
was so awakened into the blessed sense of my 
acceptance with the Lord, who sounded through 
my habitation, that ‘My name should not be 
blotted out of the Book of Life, and of the holy 
city, the heavenly Jerusalem, whose founda- 
tion is full of precious stones,—where the 
river of water of Life flows,—where the gates 
are not shut at all by day, neither is any 
night ;? which when my soul heard, my heart 
was dissolved and broken within me ; and my 
head was as it were turned into waters, and 
mine eyes gushed out with tears, in the consi- 
deration of the endless love of God to such a 
poor creature as I. The Lord hath been 
pleased to make this sick bed unto us, better 
than a king’s palace ; and I have great fellow- 
ship with a 4 last day, and do rejoice in the 
Lord, who doth so sweetly visit me with the 
glorious light of his countenance. It is with 
me, as with one who has travelled many 
weary journeys, and at last hath come to the 
sight of his desired end ; which when he sees, 
he greatly rejoices in a sense of a further sat- 
isfaction which he shall after enjoy.” Reviv- 
ing a little, he travelled by short stages towards 
home, until he reached Clampet, in Devonshire, 
where he became so much weaker as to be 
unable to proceed. There his wife joined him, 
and he soon finished his course, entering into 
that blessed state, the consideration of which 
has been so animating to his soul. His en- 
largement from the prison-house of mortality 
tod "pliae on the 15th of the Third month, 
1680, when he was but 36 years of age. 

(To be continued.) 


From the Horticulturist. 


Profits of Fruit Culture. 


Having seen in a late number of the Horti- 
culturist, an account of a cherry tree that pro- 
duced ten dollars worth of fruit in one season, 
permit me to give a chapter of facts on fruits, 
most of which are within my own personal 
knowledge. 

C. A. Cable, of Cleveland, has an orchard 
of an hundred cherry trees, now twenty-two 
years old. In the year 1845, his crop sold 
for upwards “of one thousand dollars, He 
manages his orchard better than any other 
person in the Union, so far as my knowledge 
extends. The trees are planted out twenty- 
five feet apart, the ground being kept properly 
enriched and cultivated, but no crop is put in. 

Elisha Swain, of Darby, near Philadelphia, 
has the remains of a cherry orchard, number- 
ing seventy trees, mostly of the Mayduke va- 
riety.. In the height of the season, his sales 
amount to upwards of $80 per day, E.S., 
to ensure a good crop every season, digs in a 
horse-cart load of manure to each tree in au- 
tumn. 

Hill Pennell, of Darby has twenty apple 
trees, of the early Redstreak and Early Queen 
varieties, that stand on half an acre of ground. 
In 1846 these trees produced three hundred 
bushels of fruit, that sold in Philadelphia mar- 
ket for 75 cents per bushel, or $225 for the 
crop. 

H. Pennell has a grape vine of the Rac- 
coon [Fox grape] variety, that covers the tops 
of fourteen apple trees. It has never been 
pruned, but produces 75 bushels of grapes 
yearly, that sell for $1 per bushel. The 
apple trees produce good crops of fruit, and 
under the trees is produced a crop of grass ; 
thus making three crops from one lot of 
ground. 

James Laws, of Philadelphia, has a Wash- 
ington plum tree, that produces six bushels of 
fruit yearly, that would sell in market for ten 
dollars per bushel. Five of the above plums 
weigh a pound. 

J. Laws has a small vineyard of Isabella 
and Catawba grapes, near Chester, sixteen 
miles below Philadelphia, three-eighths of an 
acre of which came into bearing in 1845. 
The sales amounted to three hundred dollars 
at eight cents per pound, or at the rate of eight 
handred dollars per acre from vines only four 
years old. 

Brinton Darlington, of West Chester, Pa., 
has a Catawba grape vine, that produces ten 
bushels of grapes yearly. This crop is worth 
$40 at market price. 

Jacob Steinmetz, of Philadelphia, has a Blue 
Gage plum tree, that produces ten bushels of 
fruit in a season, worth in market, 630. 

My friend, Ellwood Harvey, Chaddsford, 
Pa., the present season, gathered thirteen 
quarts of berries from one plant. 

A gardener near Philadelphia, has two rows 
of gooseberry plants one hundred and fifty 
feet long. One afternoon he gathered with 
his own hands, six bushels of fruit, and the 
next morning sold them in Philadelphia mar- 
ket for $24. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia having two 


apricot trees that produced more fruit than his 
family could consume, concluded to send the 
balance to market, and expend the money it 
would bring in purchasing wood for the poor. 
The amount thus sold for the benefit of the 
poor was $40. 

Judge Line, of Carlisle, Pa., has had two 
Syrian apricot trees that have produced five 
bushels to each tree in a season. In the Phi- 
ladelphia market, they would have command- 
ed $120, in the New York market, $140. 

Hugh Hatch, of Camden, N. J., has four 
Tewksbury Winter Blush apple trees, that in 
1846 produced one hundred and forty market 
baskets of apples. Without any extra care, 
ninety baskets of these were on hand late in 
the spring of 1847, when they readily sold at 
one dollar per basket. 

The following facts relative to fruit growing 
near the North River, I have never seen pub- 
lished. Three years ago, Charles Downing, 
of Newburgh, N. Y., informed me that a fruit 
grower of his acquaintance in Fishkill Land- 
ing, N. Y., had gathered fifteen barrels of 
Lady apples from one tree, and sold them in 
New York for $45. The same gentleman 
you speak of, in your Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America, as having sent to New York apri- 
cots and received $14 per bushel for them. 
The above gentleman has often said that his 
plum trees, which are set out about the build- 
ings, and take up but little room, pay him 
more profit than the whole of his valuable 
farm of two hundred acres. Another fruit 
grower in your neighbourhood, has sent four 
hundred bushels of Frost Gage plums to mar- 
ket in one season, and received $1200 for 
them, 

Yet with all these facts before us, there is 
no full supply of any kind of fruit in the Phi- 
ladelphia market, except peaches. Many far- 
mers and gardeners neglect setting out fruit 
trees Trom a natural negligence ; others dislike 
to pay fifty cents for a fine plum tree ; others 
again are afraid that every body will go to 
fruit growing, and bring down the price to al- 
most nothing. But we would ask, if there is 
any more danger of everybody commencing 
on a large scale the culture of fruit, than there 
is that everybody will commence the raising 
oi onions, or the making of razor strops, or 
the cultivation of roses 1 

Yours, etc., 
B. G. Boswext. 

Philadelphia. 

For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 

Integrity.—Far better is a moderate portion 
of property with the fulness of a virtuous life, 
than a vast quantity of worldly treasure, accu- 
mulated at the expense of integrity, when, of 
course, emptiness and glepm must dwell with 
it, there being no steady radiance from an ap- 
proving conscience to illuminate our earthly 
possessions. Much wealth, without Divine 
approbation, must bear the same comparison 
to solid enjoyment, as the shell to the kernel, 
or the shadow to the substance. Solomon 
must have realized something of this, when he 
said, ** Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 
(Prov. xv. 17.) 











From the Massachusetts Spy. 
Trip to the White Mountains, 


Having joined my companion, W. O. Be- 
mis, the artist, in Worcester, we took cars for 
Boston, where we spent one day in visiting the 
Atheneum, Cupola of the State House, and 
other public places, till seven in the evening, 
when the steamer John Marshall, bore us out 
of the harbour, and over an ocean as smooth 
as a mirror and perfectly tranquil, illuminated 
by a full moon and only disturbed by our gal- 
lant boat, which shot through like an arrow. 
At five in the morning we saw the pleasant 
city of Portland, noted for its fine harbour and 
literary characters: 

The distance from Portland to the White 
Mountains is eighty-five miles, and stage fare 


$5; but we chose the romantic character of 


the pedestrian, as it afforded the artist a fine 
opportunity for sketching the rich scenery that 
lay along our route. e were politely enter- 
tained at Gambo the first night after leaving 
Portland, by Lucius Whipple, of Lowell, who 
here owfs extensive powder works. Our route 
lay along the Presumpscut—the river of saw- 
mills—Sebago lake and Long Pond. These 
are handsome sheets of water among the many 
which are found in this section of Maine. 
From the top of Pleasant Mountain in the 
town of Sweden, forty lakes and ponds can be 
seen. Here the country is new and fences are 
made with stumps turned up and their roots 
interlocked, ‘The 4th day brought us to Lov- 
ell’s pond in Fryeburg, the scene of Lovell’s 
fight with the Indians, May Sth, 1725. The 
old pines still bear marks of the bullets, but 
the graves of the slain are unmarked, __ 

At Conway, N. H., we entered the moun- 
tains, and followed up the Saco valley, which, 
at first is wide and fertile, but grows more 
narrow till it terminates in the Notch thirty- 
five miles from Conway. It takes a serpen- 
tine course among the mountains, which, in- 
creasing in height as we advanced, completely 
hemming us in, closing up behind and opening 
before with bewitching curiosity. A sunset 
here was grand—throwing broad shadows at 
the base, aud mingling its gorgeous beams 
among the peaks, where they lingered and 
played for a while, and then withdrew, drop- 
ping the curtains of night over the valley. 
Next morn we arrived at Old Crawford’s, nine 
miles from the Notch. Here the first bridle 
path leads off to the right for Mt. Washington. 
Seven miles further on, over this excellent 
valley road is the “ Willey House,” situated 
at the foot of the mountain which rises on the 
west of the road, and down which rushed the 
prodigious slide which wrought the destruction 
of the Willey family, consisting of the parents 
and five children under 13 years of age, as 
they were flying from the house for safety. 
A stake is standing where Willey was dug 
out, but most of them still lie buried there. 
The house is still standing, having been saved 
by a large rock behind it. The only creature 
left alive was their dog, which alarmed the 
living at the distance of many miles, of the 
fate of the dead. 

Near this house we saw three bears, but 
lost a huntsman’s adventure for want of guns. 


Here begins the Notch—a narrow pass be- 
tween two lofty mountains, which majestically 
bend to kiss the ascending road at the focus 
of the pass—a narrow place only 22 feet wide, 
through which passes the Saco, here a little 


scene is grandeur in the highest degree. Pres. 


of six gentlemen beside the guide, was provi 
ed with three horses, and we 
at seven in the morning. The path up Mt. 
Clinton, three miles, is through thick woods, 
much muddy, and part of the ay bridged. 


the clouds ; this would have been a signai for 
retreating to many, but our spirits were buoy- 
ant, and we pressed on to the top of Mount 
Pleasant ; here is generally a good view, and 
many go no further ; but our motto was “ Ex- 
celsior.” 
majesty and covered us; but we proceeded 
another mile to Mt. Franklin, and one mile 
further is Mt. Monroe, where is the lake of 
the clouds—a little sheet of pure cold water. 
At this spot, a few feet from the path on the 
right hand, is an awful precipice into a deep 
wide valley, which was revealed to us by the 
breaking of the clouds and the brilliant sun 
pouring down amid their rolling wreaths—ex- 
hibiting to us the most grand and fantastical 
panorama that imagination can paint—then 
closed and all was obscurity again. We knew 
the main summit lay just before us though in- 
visible ; and we began to ascend the crooked 
path. 
its zigza 
chilling clouds, we thought of the wild flight 
of Mazeppa; and of the “crossing of the 
Alps,” and singled out one with a broad brim 
hat, mounted on a white charger, as the Na- 
poleon of the party. 
as one of his grandest scenes to be thrown on 
canvass. 
cheers from the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Our view was limited to a few yards of fog at 
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Washington,—this vast Kremlin situated ia 
the midst of a city of mountains. Lofty and 
numerous peaks rose on all sides—Washing- 
ton being the highest, Adams next, and so 
down the presidential line as far as Jackson, 
| Many sheets of water were seen in the south- 
east, but not the oceah, which was obscured 
by a smoky horizon. ‘The Green Mountains 
rose and extended in the west, apparently 
mingling in with the White Mountains, giving 
no idea of the Ct. valley. What I beheld im- 
pressed me with the idea of vastness, silent 
majesty and almighty power; and not that 
shrinking awe that | felt at Niagara, 

The main peaks are vast piles of loose rock 
destitute of vegetation, and are covered with 
clouds three-fourths of the time. Wood ceases 
at the height of 4500 feet—Thomas J. Craw- 
ford owns 10,000 acres of these hills for 
which he paid the State $20. Fabyan’s, four 
miles from Crawford, is a fashionable hotel. 
The number of visiters this season has been 
large; many ladies ascend, and no accidents 
have happened. About twenty miles to the 
south-west is the Franconia Notch in which is 
the Old Man of the mountains—a perfect pro- 
file of collossal dimensions—and the Basin— 
an unique curiosity formed in the rock by the 
revolving action of the Pemigewasset, the main 
branch of the Merrimack, down which we 
came to Franklin, the native place of Daniel 
Webster, where we took the Concord cars, 

J. M. Jr. 





rivulet, and the road. Around this place the 







































Dwight thinks it is the work of a deluge, as 
no traces of volcanoes or earthquakes can be 
found. A few rods farther brought us to the 
“ Notch House,” kept by Thomas J. Craw- 
ford, son of the former, where we put up dur- 
ne the week we spent among the “ Crystal 
Hills.” 


Tuesday, the last day of August, we made 
the grand ascent. Our compapy, enesiatiog 


to ascend 


At its top we saw that the main peaks were in 


Here the cloud descended in its 


A Young Adventurer.—The Chicago (IIl.) 
Commercial Advertiser relates the following 
interesting story : 

A few afternoons since there came into the 
office of Brown & Coles, of this city, a lad 
about 13 years of age, who asked for a few 
pennies with which to buy his lodgings the 
then coming night. There was something 
about the boy that interested thuse present, and 
caused them to make some inquiries of him, 
which led to the following statement of facts. 

His father, whom he represents as a respect- 
able farmer, emigrated from New York State 
last fall, and embarked on board the steamer 
Sam Ward at Buffalo, on her last trip to this 
place. The father had with him his family, 
in all some four or five persons, bound for 
Milwaukie. At Buffalo, after the family had 
gone on board, this lad went on shore to buy 
some apples, and during his absence the steam- 
er left, As navigation was nearly closed, and 
no boats were to leave after that time, the lit- 
tle fellow’s situation and feelings can be better 
imagined than described. He got from Buf- 
falo to Erie on the propeller Cleveland, and 
thence, during the cold winter, but poorly 
clad, and dependent upon charity for his daily 
bread, he wagked his way toward the destina- 
tion of his family, until the time when he en- 
tered the office of the gentlemen above 
named. 

He says that on his way he was sometimes 
treated kindly and sometimes unkindly. When 
he was left at Buffalo he had $2 in his pock- 
et, and once while on his journey, being foot- 
sore and weary, he had paid one-eighth of his 
money for the privilege of riding some dis- 
tance ina stage, but after riding a mile or 


As our company, single file climbed 
course among barren rocks and 


The artist seized on this 


At half-past eleven, we gave three 


the place where we expected to have swept a 
world with our vision. We could only ima- 
gine what might be seen, and a closer acquaint- 
ance with great coats and mittens, with a few 
exclamations of regret, was all that we could 
do ; so we collected into a little group beneath 
a rock that broke the wind, took our dinner 
from the saddle bags and ate it in the primi- 
tive style. 

Having remained about an hour, we begun 
to retrace our steps the nine rugged miles up 
which we had come, and arrived at the hotel 
at four and one-half o’clock, tired, and with 
“ an appetite like a cross-cut saw.” 

Determined not to yield so, | made another 
ascent the next day without any of my old 
companions, as none of them were brave 
enough to try it again. This time [I got a 
clear view of ten or fifteen minutes from Mt. 
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two, his name not being on the way-bill, he 
was ordered out of the coach. As an offset to 
this unkindaess, however, some stage-drivers 
carried him considerable distances without 
pay. Sometimes he slept in good warm beds 
beneath hospitable roofs—sometimes’ he was 
forced to seek the hay toft for a resting place. 

In entering the office of Brown & Coles he 
made a succesful move—/or in addition to what 
those gentlemen gave him, Wm. B. Ogden, 
Esq., who was present, with his accustomed 
generosity, furnished him with comfortable 
clothes, paid his fare in the stage to Milwau- 
kie, and gave him letters to gentlemen in that 
city, who will take pleasure in aiding him to 
find his family. 

The distance travelled by this little wander- 
er, at this inclement season, was some eight 
or nine hundred miles. Though often discour- 
aged, ill-treated, and almost broken-hearted, 
he persevered on his journey. 

P. S.—Since writing the above we have 
been informed that W..B. Ogden has heard 
from the lad, and that he found his family 
just on the point of leaving Milwaukie for the 
interior. 

— 

Sport.—The following, is from a New Bed- 
ford paper : 

“ We are having a great excitement here in 
the coasting line, which is the only fashionable 
amusement to be found. The great snow- 
storm which we had eight or ten days since 
made fine sleighing, and the boys soon con- 
verted School street into a hill to slide upon. 
Whereupon the Mayor and Council ordered 
all horses and carriages to be kept clear of the 
street, that the boys might enjoy the fun. 
And to ratify this order, the members of the 
Council with the Mayor joined in the sport. 
This was enough to render it very popular ; 
and in a few evenings most of the fashionable 
people, ladies as well as gentlemen, had been 
down. 

One street was not enough,—so the engines 
were brought out, and several other streets 
were watered until they were converted into 
ice hills. The most fashionable place is Wal- 
nut street, * * * It is estimated that there 
are from five to seven hundred people at Wal- 
nut street every night until 12 o’clock ; and 
some three or four hundred at Maxwell street. 
Many others are as numerously visited. ‘The 
poorest sled is valued at six dollars; but most 
persons have very large ones, stuffed and cov- 
ered with carpeting. Common sleds let for 
fifty cents per hour.” 





Hearsay Testimony—Hearsay is a -testi- 
mony weakened by its removal from the first 
source ; it is liable from its very nature to im- 
portant objections, which generally diminish 
its authority. Very few persons impose on 
themselves such strict laws of veracity, that 
every word which drops from them in conver- 
sation, can be regarded as a judicial testimony. 
Vanity, self-interest, love of talkativeness, a 
variety of motives even the most: frivolous, 
make people indulge themselves in fictions ; 
and they think themselves the more secure, 
both as detection is not attended with any im- 
portant consequences, and as their companions 


aa , . 
never dream of sifting their story, or examin- 


ing circumstances, so as to render their detec- 
tion possible.-—Lord Mansfield. 
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Last week we briefly noticed the news in 
relation to a treaty of peace between this-eoun- 
try and Mexico having reached Washington. 
This truly important event has since assumed 
a more settled and authentic character. ‘The 
subjoined is a part of a Telegraphic despatch 
from Washington, dated 23d ult., which we 
copy from the North American, Although it 
appears that several of the Senators are dis- 
posed to cavil at some of the details of the 
proposed Treaty, there is yet, it is believed, 
ground for hope, that more rational and paci- 
fic counsels will ultimately predominate :— 


“The Senate went into executive session 
immediately after the hour of meeting, and re- 
mained so for an hour and a-half. ‘The Trea- 
ty and accompanying documents were read 
and referred to the Committee of Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed. The 
Treaty provides for the Rio Grande as the 
western boundary of the United States, from 
its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico until it extends 
above the Passo Del Norte.—Taking the thir- 
ty-second parallel along the southern line of 
New Mexico, slightly deflecting and proceed- 
ing westward, until it strikes the river Gila, or 
its nearest branch, and pursuing it until it en- 
ters the Colorado, and then to the Pacific, in- 
cluding San Diego on the coast; also the ces- 
sion of Upper California and New Mexico. 
The sum stipulated to be paid is fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, and the United States to 
assume the unsettled and unadjudicated claims 
of American citizens against Mexico. Mexico 
will agree to receive the money in four annual 
instalments, but a portion must be paid down, 
in order to raise and maintain an army to sus- 
tain the contracting government. The Treaty 
was signed on the 2d of February.” 





Much feeling and interest has been produc- 
ed at the seat of Government, by the sudden 
demise of that remarkable and eminently gift- 
ed man, the venerable Ex-President Adams. 
He was seized with paralysis, while in his seat 
in the House of Representatives. The affect- 
ing event is thus announced by President Polk : 


“It has pleased Divine Providence to call 
hence a great and patriotic citizen. John 
Quincy Adams is no more, At the advanced 
age of more than four-score years, he was 
suddenly stricken from his seat in the House 
of Representatives, by the hand of disease, on 
the 21st, and expired in the Capitol a few min- 
utes afier 7 o’clock on ‘the evening of the 23d 
of February, 1848, 

“ He had, for more than half a century, filled 
the most important public stations, and, amon 
them, that of President of the United States. 
The two Houses of Congress—of one of which 
he was a venerable and most distinguished 


member—will, doubtless, prescribe appropriate 
ceremonies to be observed as a mark of respect 
for the memory of this eminent citizen. 

“The nation mourns his loss ; and as a fur- 
ther testimony of respect for his memory, [ 
direct that all the executive offices at Wash- 
ington be placed in mourning, and that all bu- 
siness be suspended during this day and to- 
morrow. 

James K. Potx.” 

Washington, Feb. 24, 1848. 


Our Dover Friend will find evidence in the 
present number, that his contributions have 
not been entirely overlooked. ‘Their delay has 
been more accidental than intentional. 





A stated annual meeting of “ The Contribu- 
tors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held at the committee-room, Mulberry street 
meeting-house, on Fourth-day, the 15th of 
Third month, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Samvet Mason, Clerk. 


AGENCY. 


Joseph J. Hopkins, Baltimore, is appointed 
agent, instead of William H. Balderston, re- 
signed, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of W. H. Balderston, agent, Baltimore, 
from J. R. Kelso, $2, to 52, vol. 20; Ruth Janney, $4, 
to 52, vol. 19 ; from Hugh Balderston, $2, vol. 20 ; of 
E. Stubbs, agent, from iel Huddieston, and Nor- 
ton D. Hartley, each $1, to No. 26, vol. 21; and from 
Richard Talbert, $2, for vol. 21. 


Whitgland Boarding-School for Girls. 
The subscriber proposes to re-open his 
school, on the second Second-day in the Fifth 
month next. The number of boarders will be 
limited to 9 ; and of day-scholars to 5. Early 
application is desired of those who wish to send, 
to whom the studies, terms, &c., will be made 
known by circular. 
Yarpitey Warner. 
Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
First month, 1848. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 29th ult., Ep- 
warp Tatum, and Anna C., daughter of Dr. Moses 
B. Smith, all of this city. 





Diep, on the 20th ultimo, at the residence of his 
father, near Mount Holly, New Jersey, Benszamin, 
son of Benjamin and Sarah M. Taylor, in the 17th 
year of his age. 


, after a short illness, om the 22nd ult., at her 
residenee near Brownsville, Fayette county, Pa., in 
the 72d year of her age, Racner, wife of Stephen 
Darlington; a valuable and useful member of 

stone monthly and icular meeting, and an elder 
about forty years, From her youth she has been a 
diligent attender of Friends’ meetings, and manifest- 
ed a lively concern for the maintenance of Gospel or- 
der in the church. In the removal of this dear Friend, 
her family and friends have sustained an irreparable 





& | loss. 
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